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ON COLLECTING AMERICAN BOOKS 
By Georce Henry Jackson, Jr. 


In a catalogue from a London bookshop was recently listed a copy of 
the first edition of Darwin’s “Origin of Species’, priced at a trifle over 
forty-five dollars. A few days later, Holmes’ “Autocrat”, with both the 
engraved and the rubricated title pages, was quoted at thirty-five dollars 
by a dealer in New York. Twenty years ago, these books could be bought 
much more cheaply, the “Autocrat” even at auction then bringing as 
little as four or five dollars. In the smaller shops it is doubtless still 
possible to find a nice copy of either volume at a price far below that 
named in the catalogues of the great shops, but it will require a long and 
patient search, for the rare and important books are fetching high 
prices today, and most dealers are aware of any such items among the 
books in their stocks. 

Each year sees an increase in the number of collectors competing 
for the great books, and a decrease in the number of copies of important 
works still available for purchase because of the retirement of some of 
them into large libraries from which they seldom emerge to be again 
sold. Even disposal of a valuable collection by auction rarely affords 


opportunity to buy fine books at low prices; it more often happens that 
new gon records are established for several items, particularly if the 


sale be well attended by the wealthy collectors or their agents. It is 
true that fine books are now costly, but, since purchasers eager to 
acquire them are never lacking, the rarities must inevitably become more 
costly as time goes on. 

Incunabula, works of the R-printer, and other examples of the work 
of the early presses, ancient wood-cut books, illuminated manuscripts 
and the first editions of the great writers are now quite beyond the reach 
of most men who, by virtue of their particular inheritance, love good 
books and desire to possess them. But endless unhappiness because of 
this state of affairs need not of necessity be the lot of those who desire 
to collect books, but are prevented from doing so by lack of wealth. The 
delights of book-collecting are still possible for persons of moderate 
means if they are willing to rid themselves of the notion that a worth- 
while library may be built up solely along the lines which have already been 
established by existing collections, and if they have sufficient imagina- 
tion to chart an original course for themselves in new fields in which 
desirable books are cheap because the competition for them is not keen. 

At the present time, golden opportunities present themselves to the 
young men who desire to form libraries of value. American books deal- 
ing with a wide variety of subjects may now be had for small outlay, 
and the collecting of them into small, carefully selected libraries designed 


to illustrate the development of some phase of American progress is an 
avocation to be highly recommended. So numerous are the topics which 
offer attractive problems for research, and in connection with which 
valuable collections of American books may be formed, that it is well 
nigh impossible to enumerate all of them. It may safely be said that 
there is no subject however obscure, the American aspect of which is 
not worthy of an investigation undertaken primarily for the purpose of 
determining to what extent the subject may lend itself as a basis for a 
library. 

The materials necessary for such collections now lie neglected on 
dusty shelves and in musty cellars of the bookstores, where they may be 
bought for a song. Even the dealers’ catalogues do not list the items 
most desired, for they quote only volumes which are known to be of 
interest to many buyers, and collectors of American books on many 
subjects are as yet unknown. But some day, Americans will develop 
reverence for the past and respect for tradition, the absence of which in 
the present generation is probably quite as outstanding a national 
characteristic as any that may be cited. When that time comes, collec- 
tions of American books will surely be found, and, as a result of the 
activities of the collectors, there will come about in the case of American 
books the same competition which now dominates so many other fields. 

But until that day arrives, those who wish to form libraries may 
avail themselves of abundance of material at low prices. They will find 
that the total number of volumes needed to form a well balanced collec- 
tion is small, and that there are required no ancient works which must 
be sought for over a long period of years. The comparatively recent 
date of origin of the American aspect of most subjects on which libraries 
may be founded, makes it possible for a collector at the present time to 
obtain practically all the books relative to his topic which were printed 
in this country, as there are but few instances in the history of American 
books in which practically all of the copies of a work were destroyed, or 
have been lost. 

Before attempting to mention a few of the many topics deserving 
of the attention of the collectors of moderate means, it is desired to im- 
press upon the minds of these collectors the importance of their efforts 
to future students of American history. By bringing together in a 
single collection well chosen works, collectors furnish reliable sources 
upon the basis of which future authors may compile accurate accounts 
phases of our national history. They may also rescue from destruc- 
tion, and perhaps oblivion, many items considered of no value at the 
time of their issue, but which may assume vast importance years later 
because of information to be derived from them alone. 

It may seem a bit unnecessary to advocate the collection of books 
and pamphlets dealing with the history of towns and cities when there 
are so many historical societies which do that very thing, but the sub- 
ject is mentioned more with the idea of suggesting the type of collection 
to be formed than to lay stress on the subject as a whole. A truly valu- 
able library may be brought into existence if all the books and pamphlets 


ever printed in a given region are assembled, and files of newspapers and 
periodicals together with biographies of early inhabitants furnish the 
background for the whole. There might also be included any items 
telling of business enterprises, of the activities of leading citizens, or of 
the natural resources and geography of the place. Portraits and maps 
should not be forgotten, and any diaries or old letters available salahe 
also be included for their association value. 


The history of science in America has for the most part been sadly 
neglected by both book collectors and historians. There are, of course, 
a few scattered articles dealing with certain sciences, and an occasional 
well-known book, such as Thacher’s “American Medical Biography,” 
which supplies most of what is known of the early history of medicine, 
but there are few collections of American books in private hands which 
contain examples of the early scientific and technical works printed in 
this country in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In wandering 
about the less frequented portions of the old bookstores, there may 
frequently be seen whole stacks crowded with dusty books and pamph- 
lets on chemistry, geology, botany, physics and zoology. Among these 
neglected volumes are many items worthy of much better surroundings 
than they now enjoy. Some are deserving of a morocco case and a place 
of honour in a library of their peers, far from the plebeian neighbours 
they now tolerate. 

Young scientists should be unwilling to let the present opportunity 
for collecting books relating to their life-work pass unheeded. The total 
number of scientific books printed in this country before 1850 is so small 
in most subjects that it would be a matter of no great difficulty to own 
practically all which relate to any particular branch if a careful search 
through the stores and catalogues were made. Beaumont’s “Experi- 
ments and Observations” has been found in a shop among a lot of books 
on statistics, and a careful search in an apparently unpromising pile of 
pamphlets may result in the finding of Barton’s “Flora of North Ameri- 
ca 


An idea of the value of a collection of American scientific books as a 
contribution to scientific history may be formed by a perusal of Dr. 
Edgar F. Smith’s recent book, “Old Chemistries.”” Here may be seen 
_— of worthies, reproductions of title pages of their works, and 

iographical notices as well as bibliographical details, such as could 
have been derived only from a study of the original volumes. Though 
one’s copy of Boerhaave’s ‘““Elementa Chemica” may be autographed 
by the author, it is difficult not to envy Dr. Smith his possession of a 
copy of the translation bearing the signature of Abraham Chovet. 

The objection that most of the early books on science printed in this 
country were merely reprints of foreign works, and therefore do not 
merit consideration as American items seems hardly worth discussing. 
In many instances, such reprints were the only text-books available for 
American students who were unable to cross the Atlantic to gain the 
advantage of European study, and for this reason alone, if for no other, 
these are worth saving. The imprints of a number of these reproductions 


show that several small towns then produced very good examples of 
book making, the paper and binding of which are today in a much 
better state of preservation than may be observed in many books printed 
at a considerably later date. Frequently the ‘first American edition’ 
contained notes or additions by the native editor, himself an authority 
on his subject. Even such scraps as these of the writings of our first 
scientific men should be gathered and placed beside their original works, 
which came later, that they may show the progress of a gradual develop- 
ment of an American literature in various sciences. 

There are to be found among members of the various professions a 
few who have written novels, poems or plays, from which, in not a few 
instances, they have derived more fame than from their serious writings 
of a professional nature. The names of Keats, Goldsmith, Clemenceau, 
Holmes, Robert Bridges, A. Conan Doyle, and Fiona Macleod recall 
to most readers memories of poems or plays, novels or short stories read 
and enjoyed, but how few appreciate that all of these men were phy- 
sicians who, at one time or other, were actively engaged in the practice 
of medicine. Who has not read “In Flanders Fields’, that lovely rondeau, 
one of the most perfect and strict of the French form, and probably the 
best poem produced during the World War? It was written by a 
Canadian alder, John McCrae, yet when it first appeared in “Punch” 


in 1915, how few realized that its author was a physician who also wrote 
well known works on pathology. 

The formation of a small library of novels by lawyers, or of a collec- 
tion of books of poetry by physicians, or of works on travel by the early 


American missionaries sent to distant countries affords an interested 
collector a unique opportunity for original research. The value of such 
collections of books is not to be gauged by the small sum needed to bring 
them into existence. A true index of their importance lies in the extent 
to which the books demonstrate the versatility of their authors, and their 
indulgence in unsuspected activities. 

Interesting sidelights on the popular regard in which numerous 
callings have been held at different times is to be found in the imagina- 
tive literature of a given period. Although we lack a Dickens to do our 
legal friends justice, we have many novels dealing with members of the 
clergy, teachers, physicians, soldiers and sailors. Present members of 
these groups would do well to gather all the early American novels and 
short stories treating of their kind, and thus provide a unique estimate 
of themselves as others see them. What an important aid to future re- 
search on the period of the Civil War and the reconstruction which 
followed, will be a library of works of fiction, in every book of which 
appears some reference to Abraham Lincoln. 

The rapidity of growth-of some American colleges and universities 
has been unparalleled in the history of the corresponding European in- 
stitutions. Several of the most widely and favorably known among our 
colleges have had their inception and phenomenal advance to recog- 
nition within less than one hundred years. To illustrate this develop- 
ment by means of books, pamphlets and other materials, is now com- 
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paratively easy of accomplishment in the case of most institutions. No 
items essential for the collection are very rare, they may be bought for a 
small sum, and excellent guides to be followed are at hand in the form 
of historical volumes which have been compiled by all colleges in honour 
of some anniversary or other. A rich harvest of pamphlets, portraits, 
autographs, school catalogues, class books, students’ note-books, and 
ephemeral publications may now be assembled for the delight of the 
collector and the information of future generations. Little attention is 
now paid to many books and pamphlets which appear from time to time 
and deal with certain phases of student activity or policies of adminis- 
tration. They are generally destroyed and forgotten, but each one 
should be carefully preserved, for the information it contains may some 
day be of great assistance in filling some gap in the history of the uni- 
versity. However trivial and unimportant any item may seem today, 
it must be remembered that its value a hundred years from now we are 
in no position to estimate. 

Even a list of the text-books used in the various courses during the 
early years of a school is of value. A knowledge of what works were in 
the hands of students on the recommendation of their teachers furnishes 
much help in determining what opinions were held by both professors 
and students. Had some student in the early days of the Harvard 
Medical School kept a diary in which he noted the money paid out for 
his text-books, there would have been no cause for Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ lament, in his hundredth anniversary address that there was 
no list of the text-books in use during the first period of the school. 

The necessity of paying great attention to the saving of portraits 
of members of the faculty cannot be too strongly stressed. Photo- 
graphs, sketches, woodcuts, steel engravings and copper plates should 
be carefully protected from damage and well indexed, so that information 
regarding them may be obtained without too frequent handling of the 
pictures. Of Aaron Dexter, the first professor of chemistry in the 
Harvard Medical School, there is no portrait to be found. Had some 
student drawn a sketch of him in his note-book, and thus preserved the 
professor’s likeness for us, he would be thanked for his inattention in the 
lecture room and not characterized as of a wandering mind as was poor 
Keats because he drew pansies in the margins of his notebooks on 
anatomy. 

A careful search should be made for all the writings of the earliest 
graduates of a college; they form a reliable index of the type of student 
attending the school and a measure of the efficiency of teaching methods 
and educational standards of the period. Reference to the faculty of the 

- Institution in biographical works, notes relating to students’ activities 
in published memoirs and diaries, and all descriptions of buildings 
should be included. 

That observations of visitors to seats of learning as recorded in their 
journals are not always complimentary to an institution, is well demon- 
strated by Jasper Danckaerts’ account of his visit to Harvard in 1680, 
an extract of which recently appeared in the “Harvard Graduates’ 


Magazine.” While he gladly accepted the wine which was offered him 
when he visited Cambridge, Danckaerts was ungracious enough to re- 
cord later in his journal that the students used tobacco and filled the 
room with smoke. Perhaps they were smoking cigars, on the pernicious 
effect of which Benjamin Waterhouse dwelt in his public lecture in the 
chapel at Cambridge, on November 20th, 1804. A copy of this pamphlet 
has on the flyleaf, in the hand of an old Boston physician, a note which 
states that Waterhouse was ‘a man, who, as age came on, loved his pipe 
very dearly’. The collector of material illustrative of Harvard history 
may compensate for Danckaerts’ unkind remarks and even for Augustus 
Pierce’s ‘‘Rebelliad” by placing together on one shelf Toner’s ‘Medical 
Men of the Revolution”, with its list of Harvard graduates, Dr. Francis 
Brown’s compilation of biographies of the men who fought in the Civil 
War, “Harvard Volunteers, 1898,” and the “Military Record” of the 
World War. The value of a collection of books is much enhanced by 
manuscript material, and every effort should be made to obtain letters 
of professors and notebooks and diaries of students, for the personal 
glimpses that are to be obtained from them alone. 

see such huge tomes as the Yale classbooks of 1869 and 1871 may 
be used to advantage for the great numbers of portraits of faculty mem- 
bers they contain, to say nothing of the pictures of Mary and the coloured 
fellow with the curly beard and his box marked “Yale Confectionery.” 

Even more rapid than that of the colleges has been the development 
in this country of large business enterprises. We have enormous auto- 
mobile manufacturing plants, great insurance companies, vast engineer- 
ing organizations, and huge systems of transportation. From the 
smallest of beginnings in a relatively brief period of time, these organiza- 
tions have come to be of the greatest economical importance to us as a 
nation. Practically all are institutions of distinctly American origin 
which have inugurated methods of operation and devised time and 
labour-saving practices regarded as the standard for adoption by other 
similar industries the world over. 

The history of these enterprises may be told by books even more 
readily than that of the sciences. It is true that annual reports, financial 
statements, business surveys, and technical texts are not as interesting 
to the general reader as are many of the books in the collections already 
mentioned, but they are essential for the purpose of showing the growth 
of commercial enterprises. To the men engaged in business, the financial 
and technical books are as attractive as the volumes of poems to the 
collector of first editions. 

Of particular import to Americans is the subject of life insurance, 
if one may rely on the accuracy of recently quoted statistics dealing with 
the distribution of the $101,000,000 of outstanding life insurance in 1925. 
Over seventy per cent of this great sum was held by the insurance com- 
panies of the United States. Nathaniel Bowditch, whose signature is 
to be encountered on some of the old policies of the Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance Company, could never have conceived of such 
billions even in his most optimistic moments. The collection of materials 


to illustrate the growth of insurance in America might well include bio- 
graphies of the early directors of companies, financial statements of the 
various organizations, and documents to show the development of the 
numerous types of insurance policies which have today become accepted 
as permanent fixtures in our economic scheme. How appropriately 
could the assembling of such historical material occupy the evening 
leisure of some West Hartford Nutmeg whose days are spent in praise 
of the twenty-year endowment and in condemnation of term insurance. 

Only a few of the many subjects for a collection of American books 
may be mentioned in a short space. There are hundreds more. Art, 
mining, archeology, printing, manufacturing, agriculture and journalism 
all have distinctive American phases upon which as a basis a good 
library might be built. The same is true of the wonders of electricity 
in its modern applications to telephony, radio-communication and sub- 
marine navigation. 

To the present generation, the early American school-books seem 
queer enough texts indeed. Yet the old readers, spellers and text-books 
on mathematics, with their clumsy woodcuts, should be kept to point 
out the evolution of our present-day texts. We shall probably never see 
elephants such as Noah Webster, Jr., told of, in 1812, in his “History 
of Animals” for the use of schools and ‘young persons of both sexes’. 
He described for the edification of the young persons, elephants fourteen 
feet high and sixteen feet long, and dwelt upon the value of raven’s 
quills in tuning the lower notes of the harpsichord. 

Popular in the early nineteenth century were text-books written in 
the form of conversations, and the many editions through which some 
of them passed, attest their popularity. One such product was a volume, 
“Conversations on Chemistry”, published in Hartford in 1829. The 
text consists of a record of the conversations between Mrs. B. and her 
pupils, Caroline and Emily, and these two young ladies could always be 
depended upon to ask just the right question at the proper time so that 
Mrs. B’s explanation might be given in full. At least fifteen editions of 
this work in various forms were published in the United States, and to 
acquire a complete set of all the editions would furnish some young 
bibliophile with a nice problem. 

It is hoped that the collection of American books will be undertaken 
by many who have never before engaged in this delightful pursuit, 
and, in order that a dangerous pitfall may be avoided by the beginner, 
a word of advice is offered. There is one mistake which is usually made 
by collectors at the beginning of their careers; they choose fields of too 
great extent to be covered effectively by a person of moderate means. 
A determination of narrow limits within which to remain is better made 
before the library is begun than after a few years of collecting when 
interest has become settled about one or two chief topics of importance. 
Many previously cherished volumes then no longer exert their formal 
appeal and are only in the way of more desired books. For this reason 
they are either packed away out of sight, or sold at a loss to the col- 
lector. If the history of chemistry be chosen, election of some special 


division of the whole subject should be made, such as physiological 
chemistry or chemistry as applied to a particular industry. A much 
better collection of historical material will result if a single town rather 
than a county or state is treated. There is always much more material 
to be gathered than appears at the start, and hence confinement of 
activity within a limited scope is imperative. 

The ultimate worth of a collection will depend in a large degree on 
the condition of the books which compose it. For this reason, only 
clean and perfect copies, preferably in their original binding, should be 
bought. The impulse to take a cheap copy of a rare and long desired 
work is admittedly well nigh irresistible, but it must be borne in mind 
that an item designated in the catalogue as rubbed, soiled or foxed, or 
with boards loose may be an extravagance after all, for on the day after 
its acquisition, a perfect copy at not much greater price may be en- 
countered. Some knowledge of bibliography must be acquired before 
purchasing books from private hands in order to be able to establish 
the fact that the books are complete, that all plates or maps which 
belong in them are present, and that nothing has been removed. The 
disciples of Granger, those destructive mortals who ruthlessly tear 
apart many volumes in order to stuff parts of their contents into a 
favourite volume in the attempt to produce a monstrosity called an 
extra-illustrated book, make this caution advisable. Such information 
may in some instances be derived from bibliographical works, but a 
more satisfactory way is to examine the copy belonging to some other 
collection or library. 

Book dealers possess an enormous amount of bibliographical know- 
ledge on a multitude of subjects and there are but few of them indeed 
who will not impart their knowledge to a beginning collector. They 
answer questions as to the existence of works on certain topics, quote 
prices, and cheerfully send items on approval. They may even make out 
a list of the medical men caricatured by Spy in ‘“‘Vanity Fair” as Mr. 
Charles Goodspeed of Boston has done on occasion. Hardly a large 
city is without its dealers who can be of great help. Boston has Mr. 
McCance, Mr. Goodspeed, and Mr. P. K. Foley; in New York are 
Wilfrid Voynich, James F. Drake, and the proprietor of the Brick Row 
Bookshop, who has “precious things.” In Chicago, much help may be 
obtained from such men as Mr. Walter Hill and Mr. Wright Howes. 
In forming a library it would be well for the inexperienced to be guided 
2 ” selection of important books by the opinions of some reliable 

ealer. 

It is not uncommon to find dealers who have contributed authorita- 
tive works on certain phases of American bibliography as George Little- 
field’s works on early Massachusetts books, and P. K. Foley’s definitive 
descriptions of American first editions testify. The latter was once busy 
dictating letters in his old shop upstairs in Hamilton Place, when a 
young man entered and asked about a copy of Holmes’ “Poems” which he 
said he would like to buy if the price were not too high. Mr. Foley ap- 
parently resented the ‘interruption in his work, for “ told the young 


fellow that very little could be found in his shop for twenty-five cents; 
but the youth did not pay much attention to the implication with 
regard to his financial resources. Although P. K. was not aware of it, 
the fellow was much more interested in noting the startling clarity which 
a few well chosen words imparted to the dealer’s brief epistle than he 
was in finding out whether there were any bargains in Holmes’ first 
editions. 

There is something tragic about the dispersal of a fine library 
through the auction room. It always seems as though the years of 
loving care bestowed on the collection, and the sacrifices made by the 
owner in order to obtain his much loved books, have gone for naught. 
What was once a collection of material which delineated some phase of 
human progress, becomes overnight a series of “lots” of assorted vol- 
umes to be sold to the highest bidder. Lest such destruction be the 
fate of the collection of books which it is hoped will be made by the 
young men of this generation, let the collector make disposition of the 
collection before death overtakes him. It is not necessary that he part 
with his books to accomplish this, but he should see to it that his will 
provides for removal of the entire collection to some large library where 
funds for its care are available. Only in this way may one be certain 
that the companions of his leisure hours will always be a source of help 
to others who love books. 

Perhaps the responsibility of stimulating interest in the collecting 
of American books lies best with the teachers in our universities. They 


are in a position to impart to their students veneration for the past, 
without which there can be no collections of books such as have been 


described. 


THE CANON MEDICINA: OF AVICENNA 
By Paut M. O’Suttivan, M.A., M.B. 


The acquisition of the “Canon Medicine” of Avicenna (Venice, 
Guinta, 1608), through the generosity of one of our Fellows, fills a very 
important vacancy which existed in the historical series of medical 
works in our library. Two years ago the entire period of Arabian 
medicine was without representation on our shelves. Last year, thanks 
to the same donor, we procured the works of Mesue, Rhazes and Haly 
Abbas, all of them key works; Mesue, representing the link between 
Greek and Arabic tradition, the most outstanding of the numerous school 
of translators of Greek texts into Arabic; Rhazes, the earliest of native 
writers, who, having assimilated the medical lore of the Greek Masters, 
made the wisdom of Greece available to the Arabian physician. After 
Rhazes, the next celebrated physician was Haly Abbas, who wrote a 
huge encyclopedia of medicine called Al Maliki. Following in the 
footsteps of these pioneers Arabian medicine reached its zenith with 
Avicenna. 

We are now in possession of the works of the three greatest men in 
Arabian medicine, and of these that of Avicenna is unquestionably the 
most valuable. 

It is instructive to consider the process by which Greek medicine was 
tong by the Arabs during the twilight of civilization of medizval 

urope. In perusing the two huge tomes of the Canon, on almost every 
page there are references from Galen, and to a less extent from Hippo- 
crates, Oribasius, Celsus and Paul of Aegina. 

How did Avicenna obtain access to these Greek sources? The pro- 
cess was rather circuitous. When the Mohammedans overran Asia 
Minor, Egypt and all northern Africa they encountered in Syria a sect 
of Christians, Nestorians who found favour in the eyes of the con- 
querors. These Syrians had already translated the more important 
medical and philosophical books, particularly the works of Galen and 
Hippocrates into Syriac. Some af the early caliphs were munificent 
patrons of letters, and these Syrians were employed by Al Mansour and 
Haroun—Al Raschid to translate the Greek classics—especially medical 
classics, into Arabic. When Europe was enveloped in intellectual dark- 
ness the torch of learning blazed luminously in Bagdad, Damascus and 
Cairo. With the dawn of modern civilization in the thirteenth century, 
scholars in the University of Paris, in Bologna, in Oxford, pec! 
sought the long-forgotten works of classical antiquity. A second period 
of translation from Arabic to Latin ensued and pre-eminent among 


(Read at the Academy of Medicine, Toronto, Library and Historical Night, 
January, 1927). 


these translators stands Gerard of Cremona. The edition we have here 
is the work of this extraordinary man. 

At first only Arabian writers are translated, and not until some time 
later were Galen and other Greek authors available in their original 
_ language. It has been pointed out before that two events synchronized 
to accelerate the rapidity of the diffusion of knowledge in the Renais- 
sance, the fall of Constantinople with the resultant exodus of scholars 
and manuscripts to Italy, and the rediscovery in Europe of the art of 
printing. 

The earliest printed medical books were not contemporary works, 
nor yet ded authors. It is surprising to find how popular the 
Arabian treatises on medicine were in the ae fifteenth century. Prior 
to the year 1500, for example, some seventeen editions of Avicenna were 
published. 

This edition, which is dated 1608, is based on the translations of 
Gerard of Cremona, corrected by Alpagus, and annotated by Joannes 
Costaeus and Joannes Mongius and edited by Fabius Paulinus. It also 
contains a short life of Avicenna by his disciple Sorsanus which was 
translated by Nicolaus Massa. 

This Giunta edition, as in the earlier one of 1595, contains the 
striking plates showing the method of treating spinal deformities by 
forcible reduction, a method which Garrison says was reintroduced by 
Calot in 1896. 

It has been stated that Avicenna was the first to detect the presence 


of sugar in diabetic urine (this is not referred to in Canon). 
When it is remembered that the medical works of Avicenna formed 
the least ee of his labours, one is astounded at the extraordinary 


activity of this man who in a comparatively short life (980-1037) ac- 
complished so much. 

His works in philosophy, mathematics and astronomy have not been 
translated, but it has been shown recently that a number of the verses 
which have passed as originating with Omar the Tentmaker, are really 
to be ascribed to the versatile Avicenna, who at once was poet, philoso- 
pher and physician. 
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THE IOWA IDEA IN LIBRARY EXTENSION 


By Frances B. van Zanpt, Madison, Wis. 


Like Topsy, the Iowa Idea “just growed”. The soil from which it 
sprang was the dust of the Iowa State Historical Building accumulating 
on a number of dead libraries. The germ was the desire of the State 
Librarian and a few physicians to put these volumes into the hands of 
the practitioners of the state. These libraries had been dumped upon 
the State Library at various times on the closing of sundry small medical 
schools, and augmented by donations from the libraries of deceased 
physicians. 

There was a feeling that this valuable reference material should be 
placed in the hands a the profession, but there was neither precedent 


nor machinery for putting it to work. To be sure, the travelling fiction 
library was an old story, and various state school systems were experi- 
menting with travelling library service; but neither the State of lowa 
nor the doctors had any organization qualified to function as a distri- 
butive medium. With true pioneer spirit, however, the problem was 


attacked, and in 1921 the lowa Medical Library Service was inaugurated. 

Always having been interested in the library in action rather than in 
cold storage, I was attracted in 1922 by what appeared to be a great 
possibility of library expansion to serve the medical profession in the 
State of Iowa. 

The opportunity was offered for the first time to assist the cause of 
common health, through the individual members of the medical and 
allied professions, by means of a circulating medical library. 

Perhaps my training and experience of fifteen years in the library of 
Cornell University made me especially appreciative of the opportunity 
offered for service in helping to work out this problem. For twelve of 
those years were spent in the Veterinary and Medical Library, where I 
was permitted to co-operate in the extension to the faculty and student 
body of the entire university, of a library service which had previously 
been restricted to those connected with the Medical and Veterinary 
Colleges. 

When I went to the Iowa State Medical Library at Des Moines I 
found, despite evidences of exceedingly good work on the part of a hard- 
worked predecessor, a vast amount of material still unorganized, no 
staff, the uncharted sea of a new idea before me, and a general state of 
unawareness of the existence of the new library service on the part of 
those supposedly most concerned—the members of the medical and 
allied professions. The beginning was therefore none too easy. The 
few who knew about the library and wanted to use it needed help and, 
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in the nature of the work, needed it promptly; those who knew nothing 
about it needed to be informed. 

One of the first things done was to list all the more important older 
works on hand, the new accessions, and the journals, and to send the 
lists, together with the announcement of service, to each Iowa medical 
person named in the A. M. A. directory. This canvass was repeated 
annually. The editorial and other pages of Des Moines newspapers and 
the columns of the Iowa State Medical Journal, generously opened by 
the editors in the public interest, were systematically cultivated. An 
exhibit was held each year at the State Medical Association meeting 
and at the State Fair; in the last two years of my term, at the State 
Dental Association meeting; and in the last year, at the State Veterinary 
Association meeting. 

At these gatherings the service was explained in detail. The Iowa 
State Medical Library undertook to lend yy its shelves any amount 
of literature, bound or unbound, current or old, for two weeks with 
privilege of renewal. Bibliographies on any specified topic were pre- 
pared. Also, applicants for journal service were listed so as to receive in 
regular rotation as many journals as desired, just as though the borrower 
were receiving them by subscription from the publisher. Many phy- 
siclans gave in their names for fom one to a half. dozen, one physician 


for twenty-six. The only expense of any loan was (and still is) the 
payment of postage both ways. 

Considering the increase in borrowings as more and more physicians 
actually understood the service offered by the library, and the fact that 


many physicians were unable to leave their practice and attend the 
larger meetings where the exhibits were held and service explained, it 
seemed probable that many more would become applicants if the infor- 

mation could be presented to them at first hand. No fund was pro- 
vided for the attendance of thé librarian at the various district and 
county meetings, as (with the other methods that had been worked out) 
there was no proof in advance that the idea would work. (So the first 
of the local meetings was visited on my own expense.) When the conse- 
quent number of requests for loans came in, the facts were presented at 
the State House and the request made that-funds for further trips be 
provided, that an exhibit of books and periodicals could be taken of- 
ficially to local meetings and library matters discussed with medical 
men throughout the state. 

The idea was that, since the legislature had made no direct ap- 
propriation for the purpose in view, it would be wise to use a portion of 
the maintenance, small as it was; that it was better to take the exhibit 
to the local societies than simply to buy a book to stand unannounced 
beside its fellows on a shelf and collect dust. The Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Judge Faville, proved a valuable ally. He immediately 

called a meeting of responsible officials, and the necessary arrangements 
were made. 

During the last two years, I was enabled to attend, on an average, 
three district or county medical (or dental) meetings a month. Often 
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the entire time of the meeting was given over to the explanation and 
discussion of the new service. In a few months after beginning the field 
trips, the letter file doubled. 

Applicants made requests in person, by letter, by telegraph, and by 
local and long-distance telephone. The number of books and periodicals 
loaned by years, was as follows: 

Year ending June, 1923 
Year ending June, 1924 
Year ending June, 1925 
Year ending June, 1926 
Year ending June, 1927 

Thus the earlier vision became a happy realization, and I continued 
to serve the enlarging field until called to perform a similar work under 
the auspices of a great state university—a goal long coveted. At Wis- 
consin we have already made a good start along similar lines, but that 
is another story. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MEDICAL 


9.30 A.M. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


AT THE 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 
SEPTEMBER STH, 6TH, 7TH, 1928 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5TH, 1928. 


Registration of Members and Guests. 
Address of Welcome. 
Dr. Linsly R. Williams, 
Director, N. Y. Academy of Medicine. 
President’s Address. 
Dr. Archibald Malloch, 
Librarian, N. Y. Academy of Medicine. 
Round Table Discussion, Medical Library Exchange. 
Conducted by Mr. Frank Place. 
N. Y. Academy of Medicine Library. 


Minutes. Reports. Election of Officers. 
New Business. 


Interrelations of Medical and Other Libraries. 
(a) University Libraries. 
Mr. James T. Gerould. 
Librarian, Princeton University. 
(4) Public Libraries. 
Mr. Harry M. Leydenberg. 
N. Y. Public Library. 
(c) Law Libraries. 
Dr. Franklin O. Poole. 
Librarian, Association of the Bar of New York City. 
Commercial Libraries. 
Miss Florence Bradley. 
Librarian, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6TH, 1928. 


Question Box. 
Conducted by Miss Blake Beam, 
Librarian, University of Arkansas School of Medicine. 


| 


11.00 A.M. Abstracts and Indexes. 
Dr. Frank Overton, 
Executive Editor, N.Y. State Journal of Medicine. 
Standardization of Nomenclature of Conditions and 
Diseases. 
Dr. Robert L. Dickinson, 
National Committee on Medical Nomenclature. 


Round Table Discussion. Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus, and Index Catalogue of the Surgeon General’s 
ce. 
Conducted by Miss Marjorie Darrach, 
Chief of the Medical Division Detroit Public Library. 


7.30 P.M. Dinner at the New York Academy of Medicine. 
8.30 P.M. Harvey and the Tercetennary of his Discovery of the 
Circulation of the Blood. 
Dr. Francis R. Packard, 
Editor, Annals of Medical History. 


Exhibition of Harveiana—in the Library. 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 7TH, 1928. 


9.30 A.M. Inspection of the new Medical Centre and the 
Library of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Conducted by Mr. A. L. Robert, 
Librarian, College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


It will be noticed that certain hours have been left open on the 
programme to permit the acceptance of various invitations extended to 
the Association to visit Libraries and other points of interest in and 
near New York. 

These expeditions will be conducted by Mr. Robert, and will be 
arranged in accordance with the desires of the members. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 
ARE YOU USING YOUR BULLETIN BOARD? 


A. Wasusurn, Librarian, School of Medicine, 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


A brief study of Bulletin Boards in the average Public Library may 
suggest something to the Medical Librarian. 

Is it not our tendency to neglect opportunities which its framed 
surface offers, condemning it to exploit notices of Civil Service Examin- 
ations; the monthly list of book additions; and the (certainly important) 
weekly Medical Society programme, instead of offering a more varied 
“bill of fare’’? 

Once the Librarian in charge learns the fascination of making this 
corner of the Reading Room a part of her educational plan, she will 
find she has gained regular “‘customers” for that part. Whether curiosity 
prompts or not, certain it is that the Bulletin Board’s changing face 
draws like a magnet. 

The New York Times Sunday edition presents a wealth of interest, 
medical and scientific. Views of the buildings of the great Medical 
Centre at New York, now nearing completion; the Johns Hopkins’ new 
Historical Library; the winner of the Nobel Prize of Medicine; portraits 
and accounts of writers—Havelock Ellis, Noguchi, Dr. Frederick Tilney 
and his book, “The Brain, From Ape to Man’’; all made news items 
in the past year. 

In the daily paper, are frequently found items of local medical 
interest. Of course, an exhibit of portraits courts recognition; and even 
the commemoration of a special day, has its purpose. 

That a well balanced display pleases the eye, is well known. How- 
ever, care for proportion, and attention to margins is often ignored, the 
articles or pictures being pinned on haphazard, and in slovenly fashion. 

It is because the writer had to learn the value of this service, and 
its possibilities, and also because the response in interest from both 
Faculty and medical students was immediate, that these few sugges- 
tions are offered to any who may not, as yet, have sensed—the “Art 
of the Bulletin Board.” 


Epitu M. Norton, Librarian, University of Pittsburgh Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The Bulletin of the Medical Library Association for October, 1925, 
contains a paper by Dr. C. F. Wylde entitled “Practical education of the 


medical student in library methods.” In the January, 1926, issue there 
is a contribution by Miss Metta M. Loomis on “Reference service’, 
in which the following statement appears: ‘‘Medical students come to 
the library for reading along directed lines and the librarians dealing 
with them should insist in season and out that early in their course they 
be taught how to use a library.” These articles suggested the way in 
which some of the resources of the library could be presented to first 
year students in the School of Medicine of the University of Pittsburgh. 
The medical library of the Uhiversity of Pittsburgh comprises a 
general library and four departmental libraries aggregating about 11,000 
volumes and current subscriptions to approximately 170 periodicals. 


During the second semester the Department of Anatomy requires 
from each freshman a theme on a subject selected by the student and 
approved by the head of the department. This assignment is made not 
only from the departmental view of the subject, but also for the use of 
the library which it involves. Last year for the first time students in 
groups of not more than six at one time were scheduled by the Depart- 
ment of Anatomy to report at the medical library, where talks on the 
use of books and the library were given by the librarian. 

In developing the work this year mimeographed sheets were distri- 
buted with the request that the student preserve them in his note- 
book for reference. On the first sheet were listed the general divisions 
for Science and Medicine, Q and R, of the library of Congress classifi- 
cation. The second sheet related to general sources such as Medical 
dictionaries, Medical biography and history, Abstracts, Bibliography, 
Statistics, etc. The third sheet was a form-blank on which to list selected 
references. 

At each group meeting the librarian arranged on a convenient table 
a display of the material at hand illustrating the works mentioned on the 
mimeographed sheets. 

In considering the points covered on the sheets, the librarian dis- 
cussed with each group the purpose of the card catalogue and the 
evolution of the call number with respect to its logical significance in 
any classification and its use as a key to the books on the shelves. A 
detailed explanation was made of the principal guides to medical litera- 
ture. For + mal ag besides the chief guides, the Wistar Institute 
bibliographic service was mentioned in particular, it being in the De- 
partment of Anatomy. Various government, state and municipal 
publications were shown and the American Medical Directory, as well 
as the U. S. Dispensatory, were used to show the value of reading ex- 
planatory matter which is not indicated by the title. A request was 
made for systematic search, accuracy of citation and bibliographic 
form (as used in the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus.) The stu- 
dents, by consulting the list of serials in the School of Medicine, together 
with the Union list of periodicals, compiled by the Special Libraries 
Association of Pittsburgh (1926), were able to check up available 
material. The student left his references with the librarian and indicated 


when he would come to the library for his material, at which time it was 
available for him from the general library collection or the departmental 
libraries. 

From the standpoint of the library this method proved practical 
because the work was systematized, saving the time of the students and 
of the librarian. Probably two-thirds of the students followed these 
suggestions and they learned that there is a definite method of approach 
to a problem. A number were led away from the haphazard and care- 
less manner of presenting book requests on the backs of envelopes and 
settied down to searching when they were rightly directed. The few 
remaining students seemed unaware of the talks given, the resources 
of the library, or the required problem. How to reach this type will be a 
question for next year. Several junior and senior students have been 
heard to remark that they regret that this library instruction had not 
been given to them during their freshman year. 


‘ 
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